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PRE BPACE 


IT is five-and-twenty years since William Shaen 
entered into rest. Most of his fellow-workers have 
also passed beyond our sight, but some of those 
who are still among us have expressed a strong 
wish that some record of his life, and the faith 
which inspired it, could find its place among the 
store which each generation should pass on to its 
successors as its witness to the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 

The available materials are very slight, the 
power to use them is small also; the result can- 
not but be most inadequate. The best that can 
be hoped for is that it will give a true though 
faint echo of the impression made by his presence. 

A large portion of my father’s time and strength 
were devoted to the most painful of human prob- 
lems. Those who work among the sinful and 
depraved, and endeavour to lead them back to a 
life that shall spread blessing, not contagion, 
around them, know well how difficult it is to find 
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the right opportunities for help where the still 
uncertain good to be gained shall not be heavily 
outweighed by the probable risk of spreading the 
original evil. A similar difficulty presents itself 
to those who have to describe lives of which per- 
haps the most valuable work has been that of 
which few would willingly speak or even think. 
I am painfully aware that some will regret that this 
subject has been so openly dealt with in this 
little book, and that this fact will restrict the 
number of those who will welcome it. But I 
have been told that his clear words of counsel 
are still sorely needed, and that they would gain 
in force and value from being added to a record 
of his life instead of being reprinted separately, 
partly because they would reach a wider circle, 
partly because his life bears unmistakable witness 
that it is possible to come into close contact with 
things evil and yet remain unspotted. It has 
therefore seemed to me most in accordance with 
his own spirit not to shrink from continuing the 
testimony which he never failed to bear, when 
the right opportunity came, from his young man- 
hood up to the day of his death. 

The admirable obituary notice written by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter, Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, has formed the framework of this record, 
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and I am deeply grateful to him for his permission 
to adapt it to its present use. My sister and my 
aunt, Miss Winkworth, have given me much help. 
I am indebted to Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. 
for their kind permission to include a few pages 
from Memorials of Two Sisters. 1 desire also to 
thank my cousin, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, for 
allowing me to use extracts from an article written 
by himself, and also for his valuable assistance in 
preparing the whole for the press. For all the 
remaining quoted words I am none the less grate- 
ful that I can no longer tender my thanks to those 
who wrote with such ready and generous appreci- 
ation. 
MARGARET J. SHAEN. 


March 2nd, 1912. 


WILLIAM SHAEN 


® BRIEF SKETCH 


WILLIAM SHAEN was born on October 31st, 1820. 
He was the youngest son of Samuel Shaen, Esq., 
of Hatfield Peverel, Essex. He came of an old 
Nonconformist line, his mother, Rebecca Solly, 
being descended from Daniel Neal, the author of 
the History of the Puritans, and Thomas Hollis, 
the greatest of the early benefactors of Harvard 
College, Massachusetts. His father was one of 
the first Nonconformists who received the appoint- 
ment of county magistrate after the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828. From the 
family tradition thus inherited he doubtless derived 
somewhat of that firm grasp of principle which 
characterised all his public work, and something, 
too, of that patient persistence, that steadfast cour- 
age, in attacking great wrongs, or fighting what 
might seem almost overwhelming odds, which made 
those who stood beside him feel that the weakest 
cause grew strong when he took it in his hands. 
B 
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Educated first at Hove House School, Brighton, 
at that time under the direction of the Rev. John 
Philip Malleson, he passed in due course to Uni- 
versity College, London. From the schooldays 
at Brighton dated the oldest friendship of his life, 
with P. A. Taylor, afterwards M.P. for Leicester. 
In 1840 he graduated at the newly established 
University of London as B.A., with honours in 
Classics. From University College, he proceeded 
to Edinburgh, where he was a favourite pupil of 
Sir W. Hamilton, who used to tell people after- 
wards that if they wanted information about his 
lectures they could not do better than “ borrow 
Shaen’s notes.’’ Two years after his graduation 
he obtained the gold medal in the London Ex- 
amination in Philosophy for the M.A. degree. 

The crowded interests and responsibilities of 
William Shaen’s subsequent life left him little op- 
portunity of directly continuing the classical and 
philosophical studies he had hitherto pursued with 
such ardour and success, but they left their per- 
manent impress upon his mind, alike in his quick 
susceptibility to literary beauty, and in the pro- 
found grasp of fundamental principles and lumin- 
ous powers of exposition, which gave firmness and 
force to all his social and educational work. 

Soon after taking his M.A. degree he was 
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elected a Fellow of University College. He was 
at this time reading for the Bar, and after keeping 
his terms he became a member of the Middle 
Temple. He was in constant intercourse with 
the companions of his College days, W. A. Case, 
since widely known and honoured as a master in 
University College School, and afterwards as the 
Principal of Heath Brow School, Hampstead, and 
James Stansfeld (later M.P. for Halifax), with 
whom his friendship was only closed by death. 
A brilliant career was anticipated for him as a 
barrister, but at this moment a characteristic re- 
nunciation, which he had no hesitation in making, 
so changed his prospects as to preclude him from 
continuing his preparation for the Bar and facing 
its initial delays and uncertainties; and he deter- 
mined to enter practice as a solicitor. After serv- 
ing his articles to a well-known City solicitor, 
Mr. Ashurst, he became Secretary in 1848 to the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association, 
which he had, in fact, been largely instrumental 
in founding. The experience which he here 
gained proved of the highest value to him in 
after life. It was his duty to make himself ac- 
quainted with all the Bills which were brought 
into Parliament for the purpose of effecting 
changes in the law; he was thrown into frequent 
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intercourse with the law officers of the Crown, 
with judges, and Members of Parliament; he saw 
men and affairs, and trained himself especially 
to understand the strong points of those from 
whom he differed. 

In 1851 he married, and in 1860 his increasing 
private practice (which had begun in Bedford 
Row in 1850) led to his resignation of the office 
of Secretary. Released from official duty, he at 
once took his seat on the managing committee. 
In recognition of the eminent services which he 
had rendered to the Association, the members 
presented his wife with a marble bust of her 
husband, from the hand of Thomas Woolner, R.A. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Association in 1863, 
which took place at Leicester, he was in the chair, 
and we may quote a few sentences from his open- 
ing address as showing the high ideal of his 
profession which he upheld and did so much to 
exemplify. 

“In the long run we shall, as a profession, 
take that standing and rank in the country to 
which we are justly entitled, and our title in this 
respect depends, I am convinced, mainly upon 
the general state of education to be found in our 
ranks. 


“We have continually protested against restrict- 
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ing eligibility to legal offices of honour and emolu- 
ment to members of the Bar, but to render that 
protest of any weight, we must be able to point 
to a body of educated gentlemen ready to fill such 
places with advantage to the public. 

““We are in the habit of saying that we belong 
to the Profession of the Law, of which we call 
ourselves members. In ordinary conversation, we 
talk of the great body of attorneys and solicitors, 
and we speak of an individual practitioner as a 
limb of the law. All these expressions seem to 
me to denote an important truth, from a perception 
of which, indeed, they probably all took their rise. 
We cannot belong to anything to which we do 
not owe some duty; a member of any society has 
no right to appropriate to himself all the advan- 
tages of membership without contributing in his 
turn to the common weal; no limb can possess a 
life exclusively of its own, but is bound to be 
subservient to the good estate of the body to 
which it belongs; the mere fact, therefore, that 
we are all Attorneys and Solicitors, imposes upon 
us a positive duty to contribute according to our 
power (to use the words of the Founders of this 
Association), ‘to maintain the rights,’ and to 
increase the usefulness of the Profession.”’ 

In 1868 William Shaen received a hearty in- 
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vitation from the Chelsea Working Men's Parlia- 
mentary Electoral Association to stand as their 
candidate at the approaching election. It was a 
stirring time in the political world. The Reform 
Bill of 1867 had just been passed, Lord Derby 
being Prime Minister, and Disraeli leader of the 
House of Commons. In April, 1868, the passing 
of Gladstone’s Resolutions in favour of the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church led to the over- 
throw of the Conservative Government, and placed 
Irish affairs at the forefront of the questions of 
the day. It was also well known that an important 
Bill on Education could not be far distant, a sub- 
ject on which William Shaen was always keenly 
interested. It would have been a great satis- 
faction to him to enter Parliament, but private 
considerations made him feel obliged to decline. 

But although he never sat in Parliament he 
left his mark on the legislation of his time by 
helping to frame and to secure the passing of 
some of the most beneficent Acts that were placed 
on the Statute Book during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

While still preparing for his professional work 
William Shaen had devoted both thought and 
energy to educational subjects. This was, then, 


the natural field for a man of academic training 
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and distinction who sought to serve his fellow- 
men. His first efforts were in connection with 
the Whittington Club, in the establishment of 
which he took a prominent part. It was de- 
signed as a place of resort for clerks and young 
men in business, who desired to win some higher 
culture. Its narrow. premises in Gresham Street 
soon proved inadequate, and it emerged into the 
greater glory of the ‘“‘ Crown and Anchor ”’ in the 
Strand, once known as the meeting-place of Sir 
Francis Burdett and other Whig notables. In its 
dual aims of refreshment for body and mind, it 
helped to awaken the needs which have since been 
supplied by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and various Polytechnics; while its lecture 
agency was the prototype of the now familiar 
courses carried on under the name of University 
Extension. William Shaen’s attention was also 
much occupied with the endeavour of the gradu- 
ates of the University of London to secure a 
permanent building for the University, the right 
of returning a member to Parliament, and a share 
in the government of the institution. When a 
Committee of Graduates was formed for this pur- 
pose in 1848, he was enrolled in it, and for the 
next ten years, in common with Dr. Carey Foster, 
T. Smith Osler, and others, he devoted a large 
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amount of time to its affairs, serving for some 
years as one of its secretaries. On the creation 
of Convocation, in 1858, he was called on to act 
as Clerk to the body which he had helped to bring 
into existence. When he resigned this post in 
1868, Convocation recorded ‘its high sense of 
the eminent ability and unvarying impartiality and 
courtesy ’’ with which he had discharged the duties 
of the office. He still continued an active member 
of the Annual Committee, while his appointment 
to the Senate of the University in 1880 gave him 
a still larger opportunity of assisting in the direc- 
tion of its affairs. He could not bear to see the 
advantages of higher education limited by the 
accident of sex, and it was natural, therefore, that 
he should assist in starting Bedford College, which 
was founded in 1848 through the devoted efforts 
of Mrs. Reid, and of which he drew the trust 
deeds. He remained always connected with it; 
he made the necessary arrangements when the 
College was incorporated in 1869; and as Chair- 
man of its Council during the last ten years of 
his life, he guided its policy through the changes 
consequent on the opening of London degrees 
to women. In 1891 a large extension of the 
College was opened by the Empress Frederick of 
Germany, and named the Shaen Wing in honour 
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of his memory. Girton and Newnham Colleges, 
at Cambridge, also owed much to him from their 
earliest days; nor less so Somerville Hall, Oxford, 
of which he was elected an honorary life member 
as soon as possible after its incorporation. 

With the same clear perception of deep-seated 
needs, the same keen vision of the means to satisfy 
them, he early advocated the medical education of 
women. In 1858 he took the chair at a meeting 
held at Mrs. P. A. Taylor’s, after the delivering 
of three lectures by Miss (later Dr.) Elizabeth 
Blackwell, then studying at Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, when a plea was urged for the establishment 
of centres of medical education for women. It 
was the beginning of a movement which has 
already borne important fruit. He aided the 
formation of the London School of Medicine for 
Women; and the agitation which ultimately issued 
in the admission of women to all the degrees of 
the University of London had his support. When 
he had first advocated such an idea at a University 
meeting a quarter of a century before, a smile of 
derision had run round his audience. The Work- 
ing Men’s College, which was founded in 1854 
by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and which counted 
among its supporters John Ruskin, Tom Hughes, 
and R. B. Litchfield, likewise won his help; and 
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among all his avocations he found time to be 
Captain of the College Company in the Nineteenth 
Middlesex Volunteers, under Tom Hughes as 
Colonel. This movement William Shaen embraced 
from the first, regarding it as a step towards 
dispensing with a regular standing army. He 
worked his way up from the ranks to his com- 
mand. He was solicitor to the Girls’ Public Day 
Schools Company from its foundation. Latest, 
perhaps, among these educational labours, came 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind, to whose 
board of management he from the first belonged. 
Admiral Fitzroy wrote after his death: “I can 
speak from personal experience as his colleague 
for the last fifteen years on the Committee of the 
College for the Higher Education of the Blind. 
In spite of the numerous good works in which 
he was interested, we always felt that when we 
were consulting him he was giving his whole 
attention to the matter before him, and we might 
therefore be sure of the best advice.’’ 

But those who knew William Shaen never 
thought of him first as a promoter of education. 
They thought of him as the lover of liberty, as 
the vindicator of right, as the dauntless upholder 
of unpopular principles, as the stainless champion 
of an unspotted purity. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH MAZZINI II 


His connection with Mr. Ashurst brought him 
into circles of Radical thought, which harmonized 
with the impulses of his own nature; he bore 
within him profound forces of conscience, and 
these were raised to their highest power under 
the influence of the greatest of Italian patriots, 
Mazzini. His acquaintance with Mazzini began 
as early as 1844. It was formed in a char- 
acteristic manner. During the postmaster-general- 
ship of Sir James Graham, some of Mazzini’s 
letters were opened in the English Post Office. 
The matter was brought before the House of Com- 
mons, and William Shaen and several of his 
friends felt so strong an indignation that he and 
another were deputed to call on Mazzini to express 
their personal abhorrence of the proceeding. At 
Mr. Ashurst’s house he also met other leaders in 
the movement for Italian liberation, in which he 
took the deepest interest. With the gentle Aurelio 
Saffi this intercourse ripened into friendship: by 
Mazzini it was transformed into an abiding moral 
inspiration. » 

To the end of his life William Shaen looked 
up to Mazzini as his ‘‘ Master.’” They had the 
closest sympathy as to what Dr. Martineau has 
called the ‘‘ solemn trust’’ of life, that we are 
here first to learn God’s will, and then to do it. 
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In lighter aspects too their natures were near akin. 
They both had a natural joyousness and spirit of 
fun, which not all the sorrows of their lives “‘ could 
utterly abolish or destroy.”’ 

All through the fifties, when Italian refugees 
flocked to England, William Shaen was so well 
known among them as an ever-ready friend and 
helper that their name for him was “ L’angelo 
salvatore,’’ and the memory of his good offices 
long survived their special need; the Association | 
of Italian Working Men in London, founded by 
Mazzini, sent representatives to his funeral bring- 
ing a wreath tied with the Italian colours, which 
had a fitting place of honour at the head of his 
coffin. 

Anglo-Italian wrote in 1887: 

“The enthusiastic affection with which Mr. 
Shaen regarded Mazzini in early youth deepened 
into reverence in his maturer years, and to the 
end of his life there was no portion of his useful 
and honourable career upon which he looked back 
with greater satisfaction than the days when, as 
one of a chosen band of English friends of the 
great conspirator, he laboured towards the realiza- 
tion of the exile’s ‘dream’ of Italian unity. . . 
Mr. Shaen and the English friends of whom I have 
spoken gladly afforded both moral and material 
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aid to the insurrections initiated by Mazzini him- 
self, subsequent to the attempt of the brothers 
Bandiera, an attempt from which Mazzini had 
earnestly endeavoured to dissuade them, knowing 
well that the time was not ripe for a successful 
revolt in Naples, and believing that it would end, 
as in fact it did, in the martyrdom of his heroic 
friends. 

“It was because Mr. Shaen loved liberty even 
more than he detested war that he understood that 
the tame submission of a nation to a foreign 
despotism involves evils that are worse than war, 
and that he despised the cry of ‘peace, peace,’ 
when there is no peace possible to any but slaves. 
Mr. Shaen was an active member of the Council 
of the Society of the Friends of Italy, which was 
founded in 1850. 

“In the year 1880, when Mr. Shaen attended 
the Congress of the British and Continental Fed- 
eration at Genoa, he and other members of that 
Congress were conducted by the Italian members 
to see a tiny underground room in the house of a 
working man, wherein Maurizio Quadrio, a noble 
old disciple of Mazzini, had dwelt concealed for 
years, plotting Italian freedom at the risk of his 
life, and superintending the issue of Mazzini’s and 


other revolutionary writings by the clandestine 
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press. All who went upon that pilgrimage were 
deeply moved; none more so than Mr. Shaen, who 
on leaving the cell in which this work of silent 
self-sacrifice had been carried on, said that he 
felt as if he had gazed upon a martyr’s tomb.”’ 
Two years after this visit to Genoa, William 
Shaen wrote the following letter in answer to an 
invitation to attend the unveiling of the Mazzini 


monument in that city: 


“15 UPPER PHILLIMORE GARDENS, 
““ KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


“May 6th, 1882. 


“TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CIRCOLO 
GIUSEPPE MAZZINI, GENOVA,— 


“Tt was a beautiful and appropriate 
thought of your Consiglio Direttivo to permit, and 
even to invite, men of all tongues and of all 
nations, to unite with their Italian friends in ren- 
dering homage to the great apostle of his Coun- 
try’s Unity, on the occasion of the inauguration 
of his National Monument in his native City. 

“T feel it to be a great privilege to be allowed 
on this occasion, which has for me a deep and 
sacred meaning, to associate myself with all those 
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men and women who feel that of all the great 
Teachers of this century—of all those who have 
lived and loved, who have laboured and have died 
in the service of their fellow-men—Giuseppe 
Mazzini is the one who most justly claims the name 
of ‘ The Master.’ 

“The ceremony of the 22nd of June will be 
the commemoration of a great man, a man great 
and immortal, distinguished in a country that has 
been prolific of great men; but it will be more, 
it will be a recognition of the principles which 
he taught, the Religion of Progress—progress con- 
tinuous and never-ending—the duty of making 
life the absolute union of thought and action—the 
harmonious organization of the whole human race, 
through an ever-enlarging series of divinely ap- 
pointed spheres—from the Family, through the 
Commune, the City, the Province, and the Nation, 
and including at length, the mighty concourse of 
all Peoples; each possessing its special gift, and 
bound, therefore, to make its special contribution 
to the common welfare of all. 

“ But it will be much more than a commemora- 
tion and a recognition of the past. It will be, for 
all of us who accept the name of his disciples, a 
solemn pledge for the future. Our words of grati- 
tude and of praise for his grand and devoted 
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life, would indeed be but empty lip-service if 
we did not, at such a time, consecrate our own 
lives anew in unwearied devotion to give to our 
common faith its practical realization. Thus your 
ceremonial, which to you Italians is the fulfilment 
of a patriotic duty, will send its echo round the 
Globe, and will give fresh hope and renewed 
strength wherever a people is struggling to secure 
either the right to constitute a free independent 
life, or to give to its life a healthy and progressive 
development. 

‘* There are men who cannot be said to belong 
only to their own country. Piercing behind the 
details by which smaller men are puzzled and 
blinded, they see and declare the underlying prin- 
ciples—they reveal some new chapter of the Divine 
Code of the Universe—that code which rules the 
world of matter and the world of mind, and which, 
without being disclosed in any articulate language, 
is yet written on the very nature of things, and 
is the same all the world over. Such men we 
call Prophets, and when they speak, their sayings 
are for the benefit of all, who having ears can 
hear, and having minds can understand, and hay- 
ing hearts can feel. Such a man was your great 
fellow-citizen. 


“It was partly for the good of other nations 
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that, before the day of your National uprising, 
he was driven forth an exile, first to Switzerland, 
then to l'rance, and then to my Country. Where- 
ever he has lived he has left behind him seeds of 
truth and goodness, and there must be many men 
and women still living who look back to the day 
on which they first saw Mazzini as an important 
epoch in their lives, and feel that a blessed, en- 
lightening and strengthening influence then passed 
into their spirits, which has been a help to them 
in every subsequent scene of life, and which they 
would desire to pass on to their children, and to 
their children’s children. 

“Thirty-five years ago, in 1847, our little 
group of English Mazzinians, called together by 
him, founded ‘ The People’s International League.’ 

“On his proposal, we declared the objects of 
the League to be: 

“*To enlighten the British Public as to the 
Political condition and relations of Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

“*To disseminate the principles of National 
I'reedom and Progress. 

“«T> embody and manifest an efficient Public 
Opinion in favour of the right of every people 
to self-government, and the maintenance of their 
own nationality. 

c 
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“To promote a good understanding between 
the people of all Countries.’ 

“The active work of the League was brought 
to an end in the following year, by the revolu- 
tionary uprising which then spread throughout 
Europe, and which deprived us of our leader, by 
enabling him, for a time, to transfer the scene 
of his active labours to his native land; but from 
that time to the present the same group has con- 
tinually found itself engaged in political and social 
struggles, for the practical promotion of the same 
principles, whether they were embodied, as they 
were for many, years, in the programme of our 
old ‘Society of the Friends of Italy,’ or as they 
now are, in that of the ‘ British, Continental, and 
General Federation for the abolition of all State 
regulation of Vice.” While he lived, we in Eng- 
land, and you in Italy, had all the counsel and 
aid his life could give; now that he has gone to 
’ of which he used to speak with 
such profound conviction, we have the strength- 
ening memory of his example, the help of his 
writings, the inspiration of his spirit. 


that ‘altrove, 


“Thirty years ago, for the information of my 
own Countrymen, I quoted the following descrip- 
tion of him as he appeared at the rifle ground at 
Marseilles, from the pen of one of his fellow- 
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exiles: ‘I went into the ground, and looking 
round, saw a young man leaning on his rifle, 
watching the shooters, and waiting for his turn. 
He was about 5 ft. 8 in. high, and slightly made; 
he was dressed in black Genoa velvet, with a 
large Republican hat; his long curling black hair, 
which fell upon his shoulders, the extreme fresh- 
ness of his clear olive complexion, the chiselled 
delicacy of his regular and beautiful features, 
aided by his very youthful look, and sweetness 
and openness of expression, would have made his 
appearance almost too feminine if it had not been 
for his nobie forehead, the power and firmness of 
decision that was mingled with their gaiety and 
sweetness in the bright flashes of his dark eyes, 
and in the varying expression of his mouth, to- 
gether with his small and beautiful moustache and 
beard. Altogether he was at that time the most 
beautiful being, male or female, that I have ever 
seen, and I have not since seen his equal. I had 
read what he had published; I had heard of what 
he had done and suffered, and the moment I saw 
him I knew it could be no other than Joseph 
Mazzini.’ 

“To this extract I then added: 

““*The slightness of his figure has been in- 
creased by the hardships he has undergone. His 
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long black hair has become scant and prematurely 
grey, and his whole appearance bespeaks a life 
of trial and suffering; yet there is still in his face 
that rare mixture of power, beauty, and sweetness, 
which have been his characteristics through life, 
which have won at once the reverence and the 
love of all who have had the opportunity of really 
knowing him, and which cause even strangers 
to feel when they see him that there is something 
wonderful in him, and that he is indeed unlike all 
other men.’ 

“After the lapse of thirty years, and in my 
own old age, I rejoice at this opportunity, which! 
I am deeply grateful to you for affording me, of 
repeating my testimony that he was the greatest, 
the wisest, and the best man I have known, and 
that to him I owe more than to any other Teacher. 
I venture also to declare that in thus uniting with 
you in this public act of homage to Mazzini, I 
am expressing the feelings of a large number of 
my Countrymen and Countrywomen; and thus 
attesting that, largely through his life, the Italian 
and the English people are, and shall remain, 
brothers in thought and brothers in action. 

‘““ Allow me then to subscribe myself, 

“Your sincere and devoted English brother and 
fellow-worker, 

“ WILLIAM SHAEN.” 
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Under the quickening enthusiasm so power- 
fully drawn out by his intercourse with Mazzini, 
William Shaen threw himself into one movement 
after another affecting those who were suffering 
under different forms of social or legal oppression. 
Caring for politics only as a means, and not an 
end, he seemed singularly free from the bias or 
passion which moves even noble minds within the 
limits of party; and Radical and Republican as 
he was, he never felt so diffident in forming an 
opinion upon any subject as on the question of 
Home Rule. In cases where the moral issue 
presented itself directly to his mind, he pursued it 
unreservedly to the end. 

In days when total abstinence was unpopular 
he abstained, and he conceived and was foremost 
in founding the Temperance Building Society, now 
among the most thriving of these useful agencies. 
Associations like the National Agricultural Labour- 
ers’ Union looked to him as their natural coun- 
sellor. He sympathized deeply with the American 
Anti-slavery movement, which led him to espouse 
warmly the cause of the North in the American 
War. Lloyd Garrison was his friend, a friendship 
which was continued to his son; in 1887 Frank 
Garrison wrote of him in the Boston Woman’s 


Journal: 
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‘‘The world rarely sees a character so admir- 
able and flawless, or a reformer so consistent and 
symmetrical. A Liberal in politics, to his honour 
it is said ‘he never in any single instance sub- 
ordinated the claims of justice to the supposed 
interests of the political party to which he be- 
longed.’ It may be said of him as of George 
Thompson, ‘ he never set his hand to a bad cause, 
and never turned his back on a good one.’ ”’ 

His abhorrence of every, kind of injustice im- 
pelled him to support with all his strength the 
Aborigines Protection Society, on the Committee 
of which he served for many years; in the prose- 
cution of Governor Eyre, after the riots in Jamaica 
and the judicial murder of Gordon, he was ap- 
pointed solicitor by the Committee who undertook 
the prosecution. John Bright, J. S. Mill, and 
Charles Buxton were leading members of this 
Committee. William Shaen was deeply interested 
in this case, which called forth the fine charge of 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, declaring that 
martial law forms no part of the law of England. 
In like manner he upheld Bishop Colenso in his 
championship of the rights of Kaffirs and Zulus. 

But it was perhaps in behalf of women and 
children that William Shaen undertook the most 
strenuous of his many labours. When the legal 
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disabilities which are heaped upon women were 
almost unnoticed, even by women _ themselves, 
William Shaen, as a lawyer and as a man, was 
never weary in arraigning the injustice to which! 
women were subjected, and in toiling indefatig- 
ably both to amend the law and to enforce what- 
ever legal rights women even then could claim. 

It is difficult now to realize what was the legal 
position of women less than fifty years ago. In 
1868 John Stuart Mill’s book, entitled The Sub- 
jection of Women, was published; to read it 
now would be a revelation to many of the rising 
generation. Prior to the passing of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, in 1870, no married 
woman had any rights over property, either 
inherited or earned by herself, unless it was specifi- 
cally secured to her by a trust deed. This, of 
course, was only done among enlightened members 
of the upper and middle classes; and not only 
did these trusts affect only a very limited number 
of women, but while to some extent safeguard- 
ing their rights, they gave them no power of 
action. | 

Women obtained the Municipal Vote in 1869, 
but it was not till 1894 that they became eligible 
for election on Municipal Councils. In 1870 
Dr. Elizabeth Garrett was elected to the first 
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School Board for London, and the value of women 
on similar bodies was quickly recognized, though 
their number did not rapidly increase. 

In 1874 the first appointment by Government 
of any woman to a public post was made by 
William Shaen’s old friend, James Stansfeld, then 
President of the Local Government Board, who 
appointed Mrs. Nassau Senior an Inspector of 
Workhouses. , This official recognition of the value 
of women as public servants was speedily followed 
in 1875 by the election of Miss Merington as 
a Poor Law Guardian in Kensington. 

The only professions not barred to women were 
Art, Literature, and the lower branches of Educa- 
tion. The struggle to obtain the right to prac- 
tise Medicine was long and arduous. William 
Shaen was foremost in the fight and of great 
assistance to Dr. Elizabeth Garrett, later so well 
known as Dr. Garrett Anderson, who succeeded in 
obtaining the necessary diploma in 1865. Great 
would have been his satisfaction at the recent 
election of the first woman Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

He promoted Women’s Suffrage, regarding the 
franchise as one of the most valuable instruments of 
political education. He was shrewd and sagacious 
in counsel, cautious perhaps, as befits the legal 
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mind, but clear in discerning the principles of 
things, and steady as a rock in his unwavering de- 
votion to the right. He made abundant use of the 
opportunities arising out of his profession for help- 
ing the poor, especially in defending them from op- 
pression and wrong; it was truly said of him 
that he made “his very profession a religious 
and holy service.”’ 

He was a member of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association for the Defence of 
Personal Rights, and its legal adviser. He also 
acted as Solicitor to the Society for the Protection 
of Women and Children. It was, doubtless, the 
practical knowledge he had attained in the latter 
responsible position as to the legal wrongs of 
women, that induced him to address a letter to 
the Conference held at Liverpool in 1871, with 
a view to the formation of a Vigilance Association, 
advising the Committee “‘ not to limit the action 
of their society to the Criminal Law, which would 
exclude the very important question of putting the 
law of divorce upon an equality between the sexes, 
and also with regard to [the custody of the] chil- 
dren.”’ He added, ‘‘I should prefer your being 
able to take up any case arising under any portion 
of the law relating to the mutual rights of men 
and women, and also of parents and children. If 
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you, when founding the Society, keep your state- 
ment of objects wide, you can afterwards narrow 
your action to any extent you may deem advis- 
able; but if you have a narrow statement of 
objects, your future objects may be much cramped, 
and it may be difficult to make an appeal to all 
your members which would be necessary in order 
to widen it. I think your Committee ought to 
secure power in their discretion to take any steps 
with regard to the law as it relates to women and 
children, either by way of putting in force the 
existing law, or for the purpose of amending it, 
or in the way, of resisting the enactment of new 
objectionable law.”’ 

The wisdom of this advice became continually 
more evident to the Executive Committee. The 
resolution then passed was drafted in accordance 
with the suggestion contained in the above letter. 
That resolution was: ‘‘ That in view of the ten- 
dency of modern legislation to interfere with the 
personal and social rights of individuals, the 
formal organization of a Society, to watch the 
progress of legislation, and in the discretion of 
the Committee to defend those endangered, is 
absolutely necessary.”’ 

In 1881 the Association resolved to alter the 
title of the Society, and to declare themselves an 
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Association for the Defence of Personal Rights 
and for the amendment of the law; thus render- 
ing their work broader in its scope, and leaving 
it to the discretion of the Committee to defend 
the personal rights of individuals irrespective of 
sex. In this resolution William Shaen very 
cordially agreed. Ultimately the word Vigilance 
Association was dropped, as likely to lead to the 
confusion of this Association with the various 
“Vigilance Associations’? which have sprung up 
of late years, for the purpose of furthering some- 
what different objects. 

During the whole period of William Shaen’s 
connection with the Association—a connection only 
ended by his death—the Committee had constant 
reason to be grateful to him; not merely for 
his generous and gratuitous services as their legal 
adviser, but for his gentle, kindly, and invari- 
ably conciliatory influence in all cases wherein 
opinion was divided as to the course to be adopted 
in matters brought before them for consideration. 

In very truth the spirit of ancient knighthood 
lived again in William Shaen, the weak must be 
defended at all hazards, he could see no wrong 
without aiming to redress it, and of all wrongs 
those which grieved him most were those wrought 
on the helpless by the lustful and depraved; his 
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strength was chiefly given to those who could not 
strive or cry or cause their voice to be heard. 
The principle of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
awoke his deepest indignation; in the resistance 
which they aroused he played a leading part. 
He was Chairman of the National Association 
for their repeal, which was founded in 1869, 
and Monday after Monday he was at his post. 
These Acts were repealed in 1886, but William 
Shaen was convinced of the necessity of continued 
pressure if the principles of repeal were to be 
carried out fully in all our colonies and posses- 
sions, and of vigilance if the triumphs won in 
the legislature were to be upheld in their integrity 
against possible encroachments of executive ad- 
ministration. It is in view of these continued 
needs that his broad statements of principle are 
presented in two appendices. i 

All the resources of his professional skill, and 
the strength, the courage, the sweetness of his 
nature were fused together in his work for these 
and kindred efforts. He possessed infinite patience, 
and he had the insight, the fine wisdom, of a 
mind that has always lived for high ends. When 
a distinct moral right or duty was involved, he 
would not budge an inch from the straight path. 
He used no scornful invective; those who heard 
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him speak on the most hideous sins might wonder 
at the calmness of his words. That self-restraint 
was the more impressive. It rose from the serene 
trust of faith in an abiding harmony between the 
moral laws of our own nature and the arrange- 
ments of the universe. Moreover, the rich free 
sympathy which he extended to the wronged he 
did not withhold even from the wrongdoer. He 
loathed the treachery, but he had pity for the 
traitor. As the most terrible of social sores dis- 
closed its ghastly features to his eye, he never 
turned shuddering away. But he did not look on 
it simply as a moral pathologist; he never de- 
spaired that it could be healed. He was deeply 
convinced that for every moral wrong God supplies 
a moral remedy, and that remedy he set to work 
to find. 

Nor was he concerned alone with legislation 
on these subjects. The Social Purity Alliance, 
which he founded along with the Rev. W. H. 
Channing and Professor Warr of King’s College, 
was the first in the field of those agencies which 
now bear the symbol of the White Cross. He 
took the Chair at its first Annual Meeting, in 
1874; the following are a few sentences from his 
address : 

““What we are to, do is, to set ourselves in 
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resolute opposition to the causes of prostitution. 
For that purpose it is necessary for us, in the 
first instance, to, find out those causes—and that 
means we are to engage in a careful study of the 
existing conditions of society in this country—and 
the more we go into that subject the more con- 
vinced we shall be that its causes are very various 
and very deep. . ..I am persuaded that the 
physical difficulties of earning’ daily bread, which 
have an immense deal to do with the possibility of 
women taking to that most miserable of all con- 
ditions of life, arise out of a mass of complicated 
circumstances over some of which, at all events, 
we have in our daily lives a power of more or 
less control. 

“Let me illustrate that by one very little and 
very simple thing. I will borrow an argument 
that was exceedingly well put by Canon Kingsley 
some years ago in his little pamphlet, called, 
“Cheap Clothes and Nasty.’ I think no one 
who knows the condition of the workwomen of 
London can doubt for a moment that the wretched 
pay that is at present given to those who have to 
eke out their livelihood by the needle has an 
immense deal to do with the number of those who 
seek a partial support in the streets. We are 
approaching the time of Christmas, and many of 
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us will be soon selecting various small presents 
for our friends; and it is probable that amongst 
those presents will be found many such’ things 
as the collars and the cuffs, which you see in 
large quantities in the shop windows of every 
street. A number of these will be bought, and 
they will be taken home and shown round as 
marvels of cheapness. You will get for a few 
pence what a few years ago perhaps would have 
cost as many shillings. Now I believe that every 
shilling that is spent in that way is doing some- 
thing to confirm the bad system of work to which I 
have alluded. Is it not, then, a duty, that when- 
ever we want the product of a woman’s needle, we 
should take sufficient trouble to ensure that the 
woman who used the needle shall be properly re- 
munerated?—that we should not be satisfied to pick 
out the cheap bargains that are to be found upon 
the counters of the shop?. but that, whatever politi- 
cal economists may say, we should find out the 
actual workers, and take care that, so far as these 
contributions to the great wage fund of the coun- 
try are concerned, those wages shall be fair and 
just in amount? It has often been said, I know, 
that it is only the unskilled to whom starvation 
wages are paid, and that many of the societies 
which have looked into this matter have found 
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that really skilled needlewomen can always get 
fair remuneration. I happen to know that that 
is not always the case. I personally know the 
case of a daughter of a Scotch Minister who came 
with four children from Australia to this country 
to obtain some property to which she was entitled. 
In this she niet with great difficulties and much 
delay, and, in the meantime, she and her family 
had to be supported by her needle. I know from 
the testimony of those who are better judges than 
I am on the subject, that she was a remarkably 
skilled needlewoman; and in the course of time 
she obtained from some of the best shops in the 
West End a considerable amount of the very best 
kind of work; and the price that was paid for it 
was about half the amount per hour which would 
be the ordinary wage of an absolutely unskilled 
bricklayer’s labourer. I encouraged her to stand 
out for a larger payment, and insist at all events 
with regard to highly skilled work of that kind, 
that she would not do it without getting at least 
as much as fourpence an hour. I believe, however, 
that she did not ever succeed in getting quite as 
much as that. Judging from her experience, 
therefore, it would seem that the market rate of 
wages for even skilled work of that kind would 
be considerably less than that of the most ab- 
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solutely unskilled labourer’s work that you could 
find. 

“ There is a large number of subjects—endeav- _ 
ours to improve the dwellings of the poor; en- 
deavours to improve their powers of having decent 
recreation as well as decent living; endeavours to 
improve their education, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious; all of which are really con- 
nected with our subject; and what we have to do 
is first to try, and realize the enormous difference 
between the blessings which we have ourselves 
enjoyed and those which they want, and then to 
ask ourselves, what can we do to give those 
blessings to those who at present have them 
not?’ 

The Moral Reform Union was a kindred society 
in which he took the deepest interest, and the first 
“leaflet ’’ distributed by its means was a sentence 
from one of his addresses: 

“Tf Chastity is a law for woman it must be so 
for every woman without exception; and if it is 
a law for every. woman, it follows, necessarily, 
that it must be equally so for every man.” 

It was to societies such as these that he gave 
most largely of his time, strength, and thought, 
and in the notices written after his death by some 


of his colleagues we find abundant witness to the 
D 
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value they placed upon his share in their joint 
labours. | 

Mrs. Josephine Butler wrote a few days after 
his death: 

“I have known Mr. Shaen now, I think, for 
seventeen or eighteen years. He was a true friend 
of women, far-seeing, clear-headed, and just; he 
had great legal knowledge, and with the most 
chivalrous feeling towards women (proved by his 
whole life’s labours for them and for children) he 
combined strong love of liberty and a keen sense 
of the dangers which are threatening constitutional 
and individual liberty in these days on many sides. 
We of the British, Continental, and General Fed- 
eration will miss him terribly. For so many years 
we have had at all our Conferences, Committees, 
and International Congresses his wise counsels and 
his calm judgment, and his gentle and concilia- 
tory manners, which added force to his wise words, 
and gave him a wonderful power for smoothing: 
differences and bringing together dissimilar ele- 
ments. . He was a safeguard for us against the 
incoming tide of repressive measures, connected 
with which I cannot but think there are dangers, 
the great danger being that of losing sight of the 
fact that it is only by moral and spiritual agencies 
—‘not by might nor by power, but by, My spirit, 
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saith the Lord ’—that moral evils can be removed. 
He possessed eminently that quality the lack of 
which Dr. Whewell once said was the great defect 
of Englishmen—‘ faith in principles.’ He was a 
lover of liberty at all hazards, and could trust the 
working of a principle which to other men seemed 
almost invisible or quite theoretical. I am re- 
ceiving letters of lamentation and regrets on all 
hands, especially from women, whose constant 
friend and fellow-worker he has been for so great 
a portion of his life. One of these speaks of 
him as ‘the truest friend of women and the 
noblest and best beloved of men.’ I was with 
him about a fortnight ago, and my last recollection 
of him is connected with his expression of deep 
emotion, when I had read aloud to him and the 
other members of the Committee a letter from 
M. Aimé Humbert concerning our responsibility 
towards our conquered British dependencies or 
colonies. Tears were in his eyes, and he said: 
‘This letter seems to, me like an inspiration. It 
is a call to a great extension of the sacred prin- 
ciples which we have so long advocated, and we 
must rise to, the height of this call; we must not 
fear.’ We none of us dreamed at that moment 
how near the time was when he would be sum- 


moned to leave us.”’ 
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M. Aimé Humbert wrote in the Bulletin Con- 
tinental : 

“Tl joua un rédle prépondérant dans la lutte 
abolitionniste en qualité de président de la grande 
Association nationale britannique, et plus tard en 
qualité de président de l’Association nationale de 
Vigilance pour la défense des droits personnels. 
Il fut aussi l’un des fondateurs de la Fédération, 
et nul ne porta plus d’interét que lui a la lutte 
continentale. Dés le premier jour il fit partie 
du Comité Exécutif de la Fédération, dont il devint 
ensuite vice-président. Il prit une part trés active 
aux travaux de tous nos Congrés et de la plupart 
de nos Conférences annuelles. Dés le Congrés de 
Genéve, ot il lut un important mémoire, il 
s’attacha 4 déterminer les justes limites de |’inter- 
vention de |’Etat en matiére de mceurs, et depuis 
lors il s’appliqua sans cesse a étendre et a préciser 
les vues de la Fédération sur ce point. On peut 
dire que c’est lui qui a ouvert et frayé la voie qui 
a conduit aux principes adoptés 4 Londres, prin- 
cipes qui ont un caractére juridique beaucoup plus 
marqué que toutes nos déclarations antérieures. II 
présida a plusieurs reprises notre Section de Legis- 
lation. 

““Aucun de ceux qui ont assisté a nos réunions 
n'ont oublié cette téte de vieillard d’une expression 
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si fine, qu’éclairait un sourire plein de bonté. Ils 
savent avec quel tact et quelle souplesse M. Shaen 
calmait les oppositions et tentait les conciliations 
possibles. M. Shaen était un de ces adversaires 
auxquels on céde volontiers et sans froissement 
d’amour-propre, parcequ’on les sent profondément 
bons et animés d’un amour sincére de la justice 
sans animosité personnelle.’’ 

The address at Geneva referred to by M. Hum- 
bert is given as Appendix IJ, page 75. It shows 
how here as everywhere he sought to establish the 
connection between the reform he was advocating 
and the moral law of God, as it is progressively 
revealed to the heart and conscience of man. 

Mr. (later Sir) Percy W. Bunting wrote: 

“Mr. Shaen in patience possessed his soul. His 
mind was set and his faith fixed on principle. 
Always at hand playing his allotted part, ready 
to lead or follow with equal cheerfulness, he 
accomplished what he undertook, and could be 
absolutely relied on. Disagreeable things in com- 
mittee, awkward crises, painful differences of 
opinion, daunted him not at all; steadfastly he did 
his duty, without any air of setting an example, with 
perfect courtesy, gentleness, firmness, sweetness. 

‘Always jealous of mere police action, Mr. 


Shaen took large and practical views of the neces- 
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sity of public protection against the assaults of 
organized vice, and was an old practitioner in the 
suppression of houses of ill-fame. In fact, in all 
subjects his views were balanced and reasonable. 
His judicial mind rendered immense service in all 
departments of his work, and in his legal memoirs, 
written for the Federation,* will be found a body 
of principles to which long discussion and experi- 
ence had brought him, and which will hardly re- 
quire to. be recast. 

“In recording such a career we are much more 
disposed to rejoice over his achievements than to 
mourn over his loss, serious as that is. For his 
work was permanent, and both his principles and 
his example are seeds sown in well-tilled ground.”’ 

The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed wrote: 

“Amongst those whose minds were at all in 
tune with the keynote of his life, it is singular 
with what spontaneity, one word has risen to every 
lip—it is the word ‘chivalry.’ For the essence 
of chivalry, it has been said, is to devote strength 
to the service of weakness, and to make the pos- 
session of what in other hands is an instrument 
of oppression—whether it be strength, or know- 
ledge, or social status, or wealth—into a means of 
protecting the defenceless. The philosophy which 

* See Appendices I and II. 
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contentedly accepts poverty and misery and op- 
pression as the inevitable incidents of a struggle 
which itself is necessary to the evolution of a 
higher humanity, was wholly foreign to his nature. 
He could not quietly accept a cultured ease for 
himself bought at the price of grinding poverty 
for another. 7 

““ He was fully alive to the truth represented in 
the saying, ‘ Purity is like silence—if you speak 
of it, it is gone,’ nor was he one of those moral 
reformers who, like Lot’s wife, are always looking 
at Sodom and Gomorrah, even as they flee from 
them. His eyes were rather fixed on the hills of 
refuge, and there was no feeling in his presence 
or in his home of being perpetually pursued by 
the thoughts of evil. But yet he did not believe 
that the sin and shame of society could be killed 
by silence alone. ‘Every one must take sides in 
this matter,’ he would say, ‘neutrality is impos- 
sible.’ One might find the weapon appointed for 
him to wield in public agitation, another in the 
quieter work of prevention or rescue, another in 
legal reforms or in putting the existing law into 
effect, another in the active and aggressive pro- 
paganda of a higher code of social purity, and 
yet another in the silent rebuke of evil or the 
silent building up of a home or a circle in the 
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light of which ‘the fiery darts of the enemy’ 
would of themselves be quenched. All must do 
something. He himself worked in all these ways. 

“Mr. Shaen’s work in the cause of social purity 
was but one development of his central belief in 
the harmony between the moral nature of man 
and the permanent and essential conditions under 
which he is placed on earth. A ‘necessary evil’ 
was to, him a contradiction in terms. Since a 
moral wrong violated the most fundamental laws 
of life, it must of necessity bring confusion and 
discord with it everywhere. That injustice and 
treachery to the weaker civilizations were ‘ neces- 
sary’ to the safety of European colonists, that 
torture of dumb animals was ‘necessary’ to the 
advance of human science, that vice was ‘ neces- 
sary ’ to civilization, or that dishonesty was ‘ neces- 
sary ’ to success, he could not and did not believe; 
for, while boldly declaring that even if all that 
were claimed on behalf of the evil course were 
true, it would still be wholly insufficient for its 
justification, he also held that, taken even on its 
own ground, an evil method of pursuing an ad- 
mitted good must always be a delusion and a 
failure. 

“The depth of Mr. Shaen’s reasoned and tried 
convictions gave him a rare power of tracking 
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practical proposals back to their parent conceptions 
and forward to their probable results, and also 
preserved him from ever becoming a victim to 
the formula in which a principle had been pro- 
visionally embodied, and to which many of its 
friends were at once prepared to sacrifice it. This 
was especially conspicuous in the firmness with 
which he defended personal rights, and the 
jealousy with which he looked upon any extension 
of the discretionary powers of the police, while at 
the same time fully recognizing the value of State 
action in moral and social concerns, and avoiding 
the anarchical doctrines of extreme ‘ personalism.’ 

“Those with whom he was brought into pro- 
fessional relations felt the personal interest that 
he threw into, his work for them; and he, on his 
side, realized the moral opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of his profession so deeply that it was to 
him a veritable ministry. I was present once 
when his name had been coupled in a speech with 
that of a minister of religion, and the speaker had 
remarked that the legal profession, though not so 
directly concerned with the strengthening of the 
moral life as that of the minister, was yet cap- 
able of being made an instrument of good, and so 
forth. . I shall never forget Mr. Shaen’s quiet but 
decisive rejection of this qualified recognition of 
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the character of his profession, and his vindication 
for it of a moral mission as direct, as imperative, 
and as solemn as that of the Christian ministry, 
itself. It was in this spirit that he worked. 
‘‘Some public-spirited men seem to pay the 
price of their incessant devotion to others by ceas- 
ing to have any, life of their own, till at last 
one wonders what they would do if they had 
succeeded in removing the evils against which 
they contend. They try to lift others into a life 
which has meanwhile ceased to exist for them- 
selves. It was conspicuously otherwise with Mr. 
Shaen. Throughout a life that had been sorely 
tried by sorrow, as well as oppressed by the burden 
of the unrighted wrongs of the world, he retained 
a power of peaceful enjoyment and a simplicity 
and reposefulness of character that gave a certain 
graciousness and wealth to his life which it is 
not easy further to describe. This sustained 
earnestness and habitual preoccupation with grave 
subjects had not maimed—even when failing 
strength began to, depress—his power of conversa- 
tion; in which, indeed, an occasional flash of mo- 
mentary impatience against random traversing of 
his most cherished beliefs would suffice to show 
that his broad and patient sympathies had not 
been built up without self-discipline. The per- 
petual immersion in pamphlets, papers, and mani- 
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festoes, and the regretful setting aside of books— 
scarcely more than looked at—till a more con- 
venient season should give him leave to read them, 
had not quenched his love of literature.”’ 

He was at all times deeply interested in what 
is called ‘‘ Rescue Work,’’ but most especially in 
an admirably conducted institution known as 
“Mrs. Hampson’s Home,” to which he acted as 
Treasurer and Legal Adviser. Mrs. Hampson owed 
much to his advice upon legal points connected 
with her benevolent work, as well as to his wise 
suggestions and assistance in the task of compel- 
ling some material recognition of parental duties 
from men who had abandoned the mothers of their 
children, as well as of recalling the parents or 
relations of the forsaken girls sheltered under her 
roof, to a sense of their own duties and responsi- 
bilities towards them. 

So he moved through the confusions of life with 
a perception of an ideal order which shall here- 
after be made real. He knew the world, but he 
was not of it; its foulness never tarnished his 
shield; he was like Bayard of old without fear 
and without reproach. Labours so continuous as 
these, added to close professional engagements, 
might have exhausted men of greater physical 
strength. But William Shaen found opportunity 
for knowledge of art and literature; he could enjoy 
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the best that refined intellectual society could give 
him. 

He had also a keen interest in Natural Science, 
and was an early member of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. His 
position as member of the Senate of London Uni- 
versity brought him into friendly relations with 
several of the leading scientific men of the day. 
His children remembered with special delight one 
year when the customary Christmas-tree was re- 
placed by an elementary lecture on Physics given 
them by their father, with the assistance of various 
interesting apparatus borrowed for the occasion 
from University College. 

Much of the time that he would gladly have 
devoted to such home pursuits was of necessity, 
however, absorbed in his public work; but he 
seemed always able to command a spare hour to 
counsel those who were planning new enterprises 
in philanthropy. In the work of Miss Octavia 
Hill he took the deepest interest, and he became 
himself the landlord of the court in Marylebone 
where she first began her great work, as manager 
under John Ruskin as owner. And again and 
again he placed his professional services at the 
disposal of friends or institutions without charge. 
He had raised the firm of which he was the 
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founder to the highest reputation in the profession, 
and he delighted in the generous use of his legal 
skill. Those who sat with him at the same board 
felt the presence of a personality which must be 
reckoned with. That winning charm of manner, 
that high-minded courtesy, that singular and deli- 
cate sympathy smoothed away difficulties, composed 
differences, brought about reconciliations. In 
argument he kept a clear hold alike of the prin- 
ciple and of the business details through which 
it took effect. These details he seemed able to 
take up again with unexpected freshness, perhaps 
after long intervals; and this mastery of com- 
plicated circumstances often left him in possession 
of the field. 

His adherence to the Anti-Vivisection Cause was 
founded on the same principles which dictated his 
many activities on behalf of women and children, 
the same sense of special responsibility towards 
those who cannot defend themselves, and the same 
fundamental conviction that what is morally wrong 
cannot be transformed into something morally 
right because some good result emerges from the 
evil committed. 

His deep indignation was aroused by the per- 
version of the Brown Institute from the original 
purpose of its founder, namely, an Institution for 
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the benefit of animals, into an Institution for the 
practise and study of Vivisection. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Victoria Street 
Anti-Vivisection Society in 1883, Lord Coleridge 
proposed the following resolution: “‘ That this 
meeting, encouraged by the great support which! 
this Society. has received throughout the country, 
and also from the Continent and from America, 
determines to: persevere strenuously in its endeav- 
ours to suppress the scientific torture of animals.” 

William Shaen, in seconding the resolution, 
spoke as follows: 

“The few words with which I shall second 
the resolution which has been moved by the Lord 
Chief Justice shall show that the practice of vivi- 
section and its vindication are to be met with in 
unexpected places; and my story. will also give a 
sidelight upon the question, how far our domestic 
animals are likely to, derive benefit from the fact 
that in administering the Act of Parliament passed 
for the purpose of restricting vivisection, the Home 
Secretary has secured the assistance of the Society 
for the Advancement of Medicine by Research. 
Probably most of you are aware that some years 
ago a gentleman who was fond of animals left a 
large sum of money to the University of London 
for the establishment of what is now known as 
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the Brown Animal Sanatory Institution. In the 
year 1880 the Senate of the University issued a 
revised scheme for the management of the Institu- 
tion, in which they gave the following state- 
ment of its objects: 

“* (1) The investigation, studying, and, with- 
out charge beyond immediate expenses, endeavour- 
ing to cure maladies, distemper, and injuries any 
quadrupeds or birds useful to man may be found 
subject to, kindness to the animals received into 
it being its fundamental principle; (2) the pro- 
motion of the science of comparative pathology 
by the examination of the bodies of dead animals ; 
and (3) the diffusion of the knowledge so ac- 
quired by the delivery of lectures.’ The manage- 
ment of the Institution is placed in the hands of a 
Committee of which I am a member, and amongst 
my colleagues there are many eminent scientific 
men, including Sir James Paget, Sir William Gull, 
Professor Burdon-Sanderson, and Mr. George Busk, 
who holds the office of Government Inspector 
under the Act for the regulation of Vivisection, 
and all of whom are prominent members of the 
Society for the Promotion of Medicine by Re- 
search. The attention of the Senate was some 
time ago called to the fact that vivisection was 
practised at the Institution by a letter they received 
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from Mr. Jesse, the well-known secretary of an 
Anti-Vivisection society; and the whole subject 
was referred therefore to the Committee, who were 
instructed to ascertain the facts and to report upon 
them to, the Senate. Now if there be a place in 
England, or, as we are now an _ International 
Society, I may say if there is a place in the world 
from which we should expect the practice of vivi- 
section to be rigidly excluded, it surely would be 
an institution for the benefit of animals, of which 
kindness to the animals received into it is declared 
to be the guiding principle, and I think you will 
be rather astonished at the conclusion at which 
the Committee arrived. At the investigation which 
was held by, them into the proceedings of Dr. 
Roy, the Professor-Superintendent of the Institu- 
tion, it was ascertained that between October, 
1881, and February, 1883, forty-two experiments 
had been performed upon sound and_ healthy 
animals, every one of which was intentionally and 
necessarily fatal to its life. The animals were 
dogs, cats, rabbits, and guinea pigs, a curious 
illustration of the official statement in the House 
of Commons that dogs and cats were now pro- 
tected by the Act from these experiments. The 
nature of the experiments is described to have 
been ‘the artificial induction of specific path- 
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ological conditions,’ which is the pleasant way of 
expressing the process of cutting these animals 
open under anesthetics, establishing artificial 
breathing, and then watching the effects of surgi- 
cal and medical operations which rapidly destroy 
their lives. The result arrived at by the Com- 
mittee is thus expressed in their report: ‘ We are 
of opinion that the experiments performed in the 
Institution during the period over ‘which we 
thought it sufficient to extend our inquiry, are 
strictly within the terms of the trust,’ and they 
wind up with the following sentence: ‘We are 
of opinion tliat the experiments were properly and 
humanely performed, and that there is no ground 
whatever for the interference of the Senate with 
a view to prevent similar operations in future.’ 
For my part I found it impossible to concur in 
this report, and all the more so, because I ascer- 
tained from Dr. Roy that no single experiment 
had been undertaken by him with any practical 
relation to the treatment of any animal received 
into, the Institution as a patient; and further, that 
the results of those experiments have produced 
no effect whatever upon the treatment of any 
animal received into the Institution for cure. The 
mode in which the Committee arrive at their 
conclusion is to me also remarkable, They do it 
E 
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‘by dividing into two branches the first of the 
objects of the Institution which are specified in 
the scheme for its management. They say that 
that object itself comprises two separable objects— 
‘first, the investigation and study of the diseases 
of animals useful to man, for the advancement of 
science in relation to such cases.’ In this state- 
ment it will be observed they carefully omit all 
reference to the principle of kindness to the animals 
which is declared by Mr. Brown’s will to form the 
basis of the whole Institution. This principle of 
kindness, according to them, is to be confined to 
the second object, which they, state to be ‘the 
endeavouring to cure the diseases of animals com- 
mitted to the charge of the Professor-Superinten- 
dent for hospital treatment, in which endeavour 
kindness to the animals so committed is to be the 
general principle of the Institution.’ I venture 
to, think that you will all agree with me that when 
Mr. Brown defined the object of the Institution 
to be investigating, studying, and endeavouring 
to cure the maladies of animals, it is impossible to 
doubt that he was speaking collectively, as of one 
class, of all the maladies which in the Institution 
would come under any kind of treatment; that the 
maladies which were to be investigated were 
identical in his mind with the maladies which were, 
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if possible, to be cured, and that he ‘never contem- 
plated the extraordinary arrangement, of having 
in the same Institution two sets of diseased animals, 
one in which the maladies were to be interifionally 
produced and then to be investigated without any 
attempt at curing them, and the other in which the 


maladies were to be, if possible, cured, either with’... 


or without any investigation, And, again, that when 
Mr. Brown says that kindness to the animals com- 
mitted to the care of the professor or superinten- 
dent is to be a principle of the Institution, it is 
impossible to doubt that he intended that principle 
to obtain in the treatment of every animal received, 
for any purpose, within the walls of the Institution, 
and that he, as explicitly as he could do so, for- 
bade what I venture to call the ignobly grotesque 
distinction now made between the animals which are 
received as patients, and treated with kindness, and 
those which are received as victims and destroyed in 
the interests of scientific investigation. With these 
convictions, when the Report was presented to the 
Senate of the University, I moved as an amend- 
ment to it the following resolution: ‘ That it be 
an instruction to the Committee of the Brown 
Institution that every animal received into the In- 
stitution is to be treated with the kindness pre- 
scribed by Mr. Brown’s Will; and that no animal 
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is, in the Institution, to be subjected to any treat- 
ment that is not intended for its benefit.’ 

“At avery, large meeting of the Senate, at 
which the question was discussed, I had the good 
fortune to find a seconder to this resolution in the 
person of the excellent Editor of the Spectator, 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, whose services to the cause we 
are here met to promote have been so valuable; 
but when the motion was put to the vote his hand 
and mine were the only two that were held up in 
its favour; all the other members of the Senate, 
including the eminent members of the Society for 
the Promotion of Medicine by Research, voted 
against it; and I think I am right, therefore, in 
saying that no benefit to the animals in whose 
protection we are interested can be expected to 
arise from the assistance which has been promised 
to be given by, that Society to the Secretary of 
State. The task before this Society seems to be 
to. change the whole feeling of the scientific world 
upon this question. In endeavouring to effect that 
change you will be supporting those who are now 
actively engaged in the struggle to protect animals 
from the mode in which they are at present legally 
destroyed, even in institutions founded especially 
for their benefit.”’ 

What convictions lay at the root of all this 
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manifold activity?. William Shaen had _ been 
brought up in what is known as the “ older 
school’ of Unitarian Christianity, under the tradi- 
tion of Priestley, Lindsay, and Belsham. But his 
mind early escaped from its limitations, and, true 
to the genius of his hereditary Presbyterianism, 
claimed the largest liberty. With every exten- 
sion of the principle of freedom of thought and 
speech he was in complete accord. He acted as 
Solicitor to Bishop Colenso in his successful appeal 
to the Privy Council, against the illegal deposition 
pronounced against him by the so-called ‘ Church 
of South Africa’’; and he fulfilled the like office 
for the Rev. Charles Voysey, who, in writing to 
him afterwards, declared himself “truly grateful 
to own”’ that he had ‘been the life and soul of 
all that was worthy or noble in my long and pain- 
ful legal contest.” 

But although he played a large part in the de- 
struction of barriers, he was even more deeply 
interested in attempts at religious construction. 

* In November, 1867, a society was started by 
the Revs. J. Martineau, J. J. Tayler, and others, 
having for its objects the ‘‘ Union, in counsel and 

* This paragraph and the letters which follow are quoted, by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., from Memorials 


of Two Sisters, Susanna and Catherine Winkworth—published in 
1908, 
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effort, of persons seeking some religious fellow- 
ship and means of social action exempt from the 
oppression of dogmatic conditions’’; and also 
““The awakening of private effort towards the 
establishment in London of a Central Church for 
the maintenance of Christian worship and life, 
apart from doctrinal interests and names.’’ Its 
preamble sets forth that ‘‘ the terms of pious union 
among men should be as broad as those of com- 
munion with God’’: ‘‘ Love to God and Love to 
Man.’”’ It was joined by people from various 
Churches, both at home and abroad. Henry 
Sidgwick became its Vice-President, and Athanase 
Coquerel was among its members. 


“SUSANNA WINKWORTH TO WILLIAM SHAEN 
“* CLIFTON, 


“ January 3rd, 1868. 

“We have just been reading the /nguirer 
about the ‘ Free Christian Union.’ I feel we may 
very possibly not have got a full idea of it from 
that, since the /nguirer is evidently not altogether 
friendly. But as far as I can see, I think, and 
believe Kate does too, that it is not sufficiently 
wide and free in its basis, and both agreed that 
we should decidedly object to joining any society 
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in which a committee should have power to decide 
on our right to ‘ profess and call ourselves Chris- 
tians,’ instead of, as in the Anglican Church, simply 
making the profession for ourselves being suffi- 
cient. If there were a simple Theistic Church 
established, under that title, where it should be 
sufficient to constitute membership that a person 
enrolled his name without payment of money, 
which at once restricts it to the rich, and without 
ceasing thereby to be a member of any other 
church to which he might already belong, I should 
be most happy to give my name, “and feel that 
in so doing I was made a member, not only of the 
Christian Catholic Church, but of the wider The- 
istic Catholic Church, and thus put in communion 
not only with Christians, but also with all pious 
Theists—Jews, Brahmo-somaj, Hindoos, or Ma- 
hometans.”’ 


“WILLIAM SHAEN TO SUSANNA WINKWORTH 
* January 4th, 1868. 


‘* The blot you name in the Free Christian 
Union is a blot; and all the more remarkable as 
it is distinctive of the Unitarian body to have both 
free membership and free communion. It is a 


peculiarity which is shared by the Anglican 
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Church, owing tothe assumption that as the 
Church of the nation it includes every English- 
man who, does not by an act of his own secede 
from it. Whether they will retain it when they 
lose their exclusive connection with the Civil State 
will depend, I suppose, ‘upon whether the Broad 
Church party, helped by old habit and a desire for 
numbers, will prevail over the natural tendencies of 
both High and Low, which would be only to admit 
members through the Priest, on the one hand, or 


the Creed, on the other.” 


“THE SAME TO THE SAME 
“THE RED HOUSE, 
“ y2th June, 1868. 


“Tt must ever be a great difficulty to, find 
a common platform for the respective votaries of 
Natural and Unnatural Religion. Don’t think that 
is a mere verbal taunt; it is a sad and serious 
thought, and indicates, I believe, the rapidly ap- 
proaching line of religious controversy that is 
gradually to divide our Protestant world; what 
I dread is its also dividing the religion of our 


men from that of our priests and women.”’ 
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“THE SAME TO THE SAME 


| THE RED HOUSE, 
“ 21st June, 1868. 


“As to the Free Christian Union: I fancy 
the fact is that I differ from you and Katy as to 
the meaning of the word Church, and as to the 
proper basis of union for a worshipping Society. 
Those who believe in exclusive salvation must fence 
their union round with those dogmas ‘ which ex- 
cept a man believe he cannot be saved’; but those 
who. believe that to say so is blasphemy, seem to 
me only consistent when they declare that the sole 
basis needed for a worshipping society (that is, in 
my view, for a Church) is ‘filial piety and 
brotherly love.’ And it is only as a required bond 
of a worshipping Society that the Free Christian 
Union disapproves of more detailed dogmas, not 
in the least denying their value, and even necessity, 
as an extension of individual conviction, and of 
course also a special bond of spiritual sympathy 
between individuals sharing their belief. In reli- 
gious sympathy, as in every human bond, we are 
each the centre of a number of concentric circles, 
and though I admit that the Free Christian Union 
is a wide one, yet undoubtedly the real Church, in 
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which the human family will all unite in worship- 
ping their common Father, must be wider still, 
where we shall cease to say, ‘I am of Mahomet, 
and I of Christ, and I of Krishna, and I of 
Zoroaster,’ but all prophets will lay down their 
official robes of authority, and God shall be all 
in all.’’ 


Again, in 1870, during the visit of Keshub 
Chunder Sen to England, an attempt was made to 
found a religious society ‘“‘On a belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man,” 
in which “those who belong to the various great 
branches of Monotheistic theology— Christians, 
Brahmos, Jews, Parsees, Mahomedans ”’ might all 
unite. At a meeting held at the Freemasons’ Hall 
on July 20th, William Shaen was in the Chair, and 
in the course of his opening address said: 

‘This movement owes its origin to the arrival 
in this country of a gentleman whom we already 
rejoice to call our friend—Mr. Keshub Chunder 
Sen. All of us who have heard him preach have 
felt that in all its essentials the religion of Mr. 
Sen was our religion; and yet, on the other hand, 
it is a remarkable fact that he did not find exist- 
ing in this country any religious organization in 
which he could simply feel himself to be at home. 
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The feeling on the part of his friends that there 
was something wrong in this state of things led 
to a series of extremely interesting private meet- 
ings, which were held in his house; and in the 
course of those meetings, the whole of which I 
had the pleasure of attending, we found, as was 
to be expected, that very similar thoughts had 
been excited in many different minds, not only by 
his visit, but also by many other circumstances 
which have occurred of late years. Everybody 
seemed to be agreed that, somehow or other, the 
religious organizations existing in England have 
for the most part failed in their professed object— 
that religion is, after all, nothing unless it is a 
uniting principle; and yet, while everybody agrees 
in that opinion, somehow or other, the actual 
religion professed in England succeeds chiefly in 
keeping people apart, in marking them off into 
separate bodies, and, when they are so marked 
off, keeping them entirely asunder. 

“Then, looking at the subject from another 
point of view, we all of us also felt that while, 
according to the principles of our religion which 
we all accept, we ought to consider ourselves one 
large human family, yet that, if we looked into 
what was passing around us in our great cities 
throughout our country, and throughout the world, 
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we seemed to be acting in a very curious way 
when the matter was considered from a family 
point of view. The extraordinary contrast be- 
tween the professed principles of the religious 
organizations of civilized Europe, and the actual 
practise of the most highly civilized nations, never, 
perhaps, has received a more striking and melan- 
choly illustration than that which has taken place, 
even since this meeting was summoned, in the 
terrible war which now has actually commenced, 
and which, if we are a human family, is, as all 
wars must be, a fratricidal war. In trying to 
find out what was the cause of the two facts to 
which I have alluded, we were pretty well agreed 
so far as principle is concerned. With regard to 
the question of religious organizations, it seemed 
to all of us, I believe, that if we want to let 
religion do its proper work amongst us we must 
strip off the weeds and briars of multiplied and 
complicated dogma which have encumbered and 
choked the good seed of central religious truth. 
We must get back, if we can, to that which is 
the foundation of all religions, and in which we 
were all agreed. In this attempt we find very 
little difficulty in accepting, as a statement of 
that upon which we can all agree, the declaration 
that universal religion finds its sufficient founda- 
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tion in the two great truths of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. Again, 
looking at the question from a practical point of 
view, it seemed also clear that if we could, instead 
of wasting our time in barren controversies, apply 
ourselves to deduce from those two central truths 
practical laws for the conduct of human life, and 
make the entire round of human life implicitly 
obedient to the laws which those central truths 
teach, we should then not only succeed in giving, 
within the range of our own people, the proper 
work to religious organizations so founded, but we 
should also have established a society in which no 
friendly stranger, like Mr. Sen, coming among us 
could ever feel himself to be a stranger. It might 
be very possible—in fact it would be certain—that 
among us there would be developed a large amount 
of honest and earnest difference as to detailed 
truths and subordinate principles of deep interest 
and importance. But we thought there would be 
a very, large number who. would feel that a com- 
mon belief in, and a common knowledge of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man is 
sufficient to. form the basis of a religious union, 
and that in that religious union all those who 
agreed in those two principles might comfortably, 
cordially, and fraternally find a place. 
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‘* Among the friends who have signified their 
sympathy with us we shall find a very large 
amount of difference of opinion, and, in point of 
fact, the foundation of that sympathy comes from 
two different sides. I refer especially to what 
I may call the speculative side of the question— 
free thought; and the practical side of the ques- 
tion—the religious life. A very large number of 
people who find themselves dissatisfied with the 
creeds and customs of religious organizations ex- 
press themselves ready to join any society, which, 
throwing off all shackles of that kind, simply 
determines to. pursue truth, wherever truth may 
lie; and I heartily sympathize with them, and 
shall heartily rejoice if we find in our future 
Society the means of assisting every earnest at- 
tempt at the investigation of truth in the freest 
possible way. 

“But, on the other hand, I take a still deeper 
interest in the other side of the question, the 
practical application of the principles we have 
accepted to the formation of a religious life. It 
seems to, me that the social evils of the day may 
all be traced to the fact that there is such a wide 
divorce between the principles which we profess 
when we speak religiously, and the everyday prac- 
tice of our lives. I think, therefore, that while, 
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as I have said, I have the deepest sympathy with 
and shall always be extremely glad to join in any 
free investigation of speculative truth, it will come 
more home to us as real pressing business at the 
present time to see what we can do in helping 
each other to ascertain what are the rules to which © 
we ought to render our daily lives subject, in 
order that we may literally live upon this earth as 
a family of God’s children ought to live. 

“I think it would be wise to agree not only 
that a considerable part of the details of the work- 
ing regulations of this Society should be left in 
a provisional state, but that we should express, 
in the constitution of the Society, the idea that 
we can never expect to arrive at perfection, and 
that the Society itself, therefore, is one of indefi- 
nite progress. I, with some of those who are 
now. present, took a part in the attempt, which 
has come to an untimely end, to found what was 
called the ‘Free Christian Union.’ From the 
first it seemed to, me there were fatal errors in 
the constitution of that Society, and I think the 
most fatal of all was the declaration that any 
attempt to change the programme, or the statement 
of the principles upon which the Society was 
founded, should be considered ipso facto a dis- 
solution of the Society. In my, view no Society 
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is worthy of permanent existence which does not 
embody. in itself the idea of progressive develop- 
ment. I do not, of course, mean that we are 
always to be seeking change, but that we should 
always feel that what we hold is good only until 
we see something better. I should very much 
prefer to see in the constitution of our Society a 
distinct declaration, that once in five years or once 
in a certain term of years, the whole constitution 
should be submitted to the members of the Society 
for the purpose of seeing whether suggestions 
could not be made for improvement, rather than 
to see there anything like a declaration, that, when 
we have once come to a conclusion, we are to bind 
ourselves for all future time to that conclusion, 
and that not only we ourselves for the rest of our 
lives, but also, those who may come after us, are 
to. agree with our present opinions.” 

William Shaen was an active member of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and in the settlement of the trusts of 
Essex Hall he helped to meet the views and secure 
the co-operation of both the Radical and Con- 
servative wings of its supporters. He was, indeed, 
continually consulted on the terms of Chapel and 
other deeds. His influence was always on the 
side of Open Trusts, which he regarded as in- 
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valuable to the cause of living religious thought 
and development. 

But his chief religious interests were thrown 
into institutions which, like Dr. Williams’s Trust 
and Manchester College, were independent of any 
theological restrictions. He did not join the 
former body till 1872; but his name appears con- 
siderably earlier in the lists of the College Com- 
mittee, where it held its place till his death. It 
was, indeed, a matter of regret to him, which he 
publicly expressed on the occasion of Dr. Martin- 
eau’s retirement from the principalship in June, 
1885, that he had never been a lay student of the 
College. 

He had early come under the influence of the 
writings of Theodore Parker and F. W. Newman 
(who was a lifelong friend), but it was under the 
more direct influence of Dr. Martineau that he 
passed on into the less rigidly dogmatic and more 
deeply spiritual Unitarianism which has succeeded 
the “‘ older school.” 

He believed that the life of the world depended 
upon the constant inflowing of the Divine Spirit 
of Life (what might perhaps be called, in modern 
parlance, the Immanence of God), and this sense 
of the close presence of God was no doubt the 
cause of his absolute immediate acceptance of the 
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events of life, however sorrowful, as part of God’s 
Providence. 

Rebellion seemed an impossibility to him; 
indeed his deep religious faith, though seldom 
spoken of in public, was the mainspring of his 
public work as well as of his private life. 

With the earlier phases of the modern move- 
ment of Hindu theism he was, as we have seen, 
in hearty sympathy, and many Hindus were wel- 
come guests at his house. 

After the death of the Rev. E. Tagart he took 
the lead in the invitation by which the Rev. J. J. 
Tayler and Dr. Martineau became the joint minis- 
ters of Little Portland Street Chapel. There, 
some time after, William Shaen, who was for 
many years Treasurer of the congregation, learned 
week by week from the lectures of Dr. Martineau 
how to read his New Testament with open eyes; 
“until we heard them,’’ he remarked (on the occa- 
sion just mentioned), ‘we had no idea of the 
nature of those books, or of our profound ignor- 
ance and inability to understand their true value.”’ 
To the lesson of this teaching William Shaen 
remained ever faithful. When Manchester College 
celebrated its Centenary in June, 1886, speaking 
as a Trustee for almost a third of the period under 
commemoration, he said, ‘‘ The effect upon my 
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mind of being a Trustee—and I have no doubt 
this is the experience of others—has been that I 
have felt increasingly. the value, and have had an 
ever-increasing understanding of the meaning, of 
the great principle embodied in our College. I do 
trust that the spirit which we have learned in this 
College and in connection with our operations 
here, may produce a yet wider effect in keeping 
alive and handing down to our posterity that broad 
and bold confidence in liberty, both of teaching and 
learning, which distinguished our Presbyterian fore- 
fathers, and which, I earnestly trust, may distin- 
guish our successors, by whatever name they may 
Devcalled.”’ 

In 1851 he married Emily Winkworth, sister 
of Susanna and Catherine Winkworth, whose valu- 
able translations from the German, chiefly the- 
ological and religious, and original contributions 
to the study of German hymnology, are well 
known. After eleven years of an exceptionally 
happy. married life, rich in joint labours of help- 
fulness to all within their reach, his wife was 
stricken with severe spinal illness which made 
her a suffering invalid for the rest of her life. 
During all these years his patience never failed, 
and he was never weary of devising fresh expe- 
dients for giving her ease or comfort. Into the 
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deep joys and heavy sorrows of his private life 
we cannot enter, but assuredly many of those who 
came to him in trouble reaped a rich harvest from 
the seeds sown in many tears. 

His heavy professional correspondence left but 
little time for private letters beyond his immediate 
family. Now and then a call from someone in 
sore distress drew from him words of advice or 
consolation which sprang from his own intimate 
experience of sorrow, and the unwavering faith 
in the loving purpose of our Heavenly Father 
which alone enabled him ever to meet life with a 
cheerful courage. 

In a letter written only a few days before his 
death, he speaks of “‘ the abiding treasure of long 
memories of common joys and common griefs—I 
scarcely know which are the more precious—and 
the still brighter treasure of a common faith in 
a reunion hereafter, freed from the terrible and 
mysterious suffering that, while we are here, 
presses so heavily upon us all.” 

To, another he wrote: 

“Tt is not a prejudice of Society that declares 
that the death of Jesus was the highest virtue, 
and the death of Cato was sin, because the one was 
the acceptance of and the other was the refusal 
to accept the Divine Will. On the contrary, it 
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is the voice of all that is deepest and purest and 
holiest in Humanity, as against the prejudice and 
the passion of Society. There is no fact of science 
more certainly true to us, than that inner sense 
which tells us that Sin is the setting our Will 
against what we know to be the Divine Will—and 
no piece of the Divine Will can be so surely 
known to us as that we are to accept and live out 
the life He has given us, even though it comes 
to us in a shape from which we shrink as unbear- 
able suffering.”’ 

At the Centenary Meeting of Manchester Col- 
lege already referred to, William Shaen said, ‘‘A 
great and noble principle can only produce its 
appointed fruit, and confer on mankind its ever- 
spreading blessings, when it is incarnated in a 
great and noble life.’”’ He would have been the 
last to claim such epithets for his own career. 
Yet if it is great and noble to stand with a few 
in the foreground against wrong without fear, 
to lead what sometimes seemed to be a forlorn 
hope against vice and never quail, to keep the 
most exquisite purity of spirit in daily familiarity 
with sin, to forgo the rest and the delights of 
home, to give time and thought—yea, life itself— 
to succour the oppressed, to bear slow lingering 
grief with a heart of trust, and live with an un- 
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dimmed spirit in the Shadow of death, then the 
great and noble principles for which William 
Shaen laboured will assuredly not lack their ap- 
pointed fruit. 

He died quite suddenly on March 2nd, 1887. 
His funeral took place at Kensal Green Cemetery. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, and included the following passages: 
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When the ear heard him then it blessed him; 
and when the eye saw him, it gave witness unto 
him. Because he delivered the poor that cried, the 
fatherless also, that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon him, and he caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy. He put on righteousness and it 
clothed him; his justice was as a robe and a 
diadem. He was eyes to the blind and feet was 
he to the lame. He was a father to the needy, 
and the cause of him that he knew not he searched 
out. And he brake the jaws of the unrighteous, 
and plucked the prey, out of his teeth. 

And now that his spirit has returned unto God 


who gave it, we cry, not, ‘‘Oh, that he were as 


HIS GUIDING CLUE ih 
in the months past, as in the days of his youth, 
when his children were yet with him, and he with 
them’; for we know that the light of God still 
shines upon his tabernacle, that it is well with 


him and well with his children. 


At the close of the address the Chorale, ‘‘ Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord,’’ from the Elijah was 
sung with the greatest tenderness by some mem- 
bers of the choir of the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind, who had specially asked to be 
allowed to take part in the service. 

As well as the Italian wreath already mentioned 
was another sent by Belgium fellow-workers in 
the sacred cause of womanhood. And so the two 
dominant ideas of his life, liberty and purity, were 
not without their symbols at his grave. 

When in perplexity as to what was the right 
course to pursue the clue he sought was: “‘ What 
would Jesus Christ have done here and now?’ 
With this thought as his ever-present guide it 
was a natural consequence that many of the quali- 
ties enjoined upon his followers by Jesus Christ 
should be his. He was pure in heart, he was 


eminently a peacemaker, but the beatitude which 
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most closely fitted his entire life was that chosen 
for his tombstone: 


“BLESSED ARE THEY WHICH DO HUNGER 
AND THIRST AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS.”’ 
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A Paper read before the Section of Legislation of the First Inter- 
national Congress of the British, Continental, and General 
Federation for the Abolition of the State Regulation of Pros- 
titution, held in Geneva, September 17-24, A.D. 1877. 


THE subject of my paper is the question, ‘‘ What 
are the limits of Legitimate Legislation on the sub- 
ject of Prostitution?”’ 

In order to answer that question we must, in the 
first place, come to an understanding as to the 


oe 


meaning of the phrase ‘‘ Legitimate Legislation,’”’ and 
we must then ascertain in what portion of the vast 
field of Legislation we shall meet with the subject 
of Prostitution. 

Upon the first point I believe we may with confi- 
dence start with the following propositions: 

All legitimate human legislation must be directed 
to one of the two following objects: 

1. To declare and enforce some branch, or some 
application, of the moral law of human life. 

2. To provide and regulate the means of attain- 
ing the first object. 

It is our duty to frame laws for the attainment 
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of these objects as far as our intelligence and our 
power enable us to do so. 

It is our duty to abolish and to resist all laws 
that we perceive tend to obscure, or to oppose, any 
branch of the moral law. 

The moral law of human life in relation to all 
sexual questions may be expressed as the law of 
chaste love, which includes the law of justice. 

The observance of this law produces the life of 
the family. 

Disobedience to this law produces prostitution. 

We are bound therefore to frame our laws 
so as to encourage, protect, and strengthen family 
dates 

On the other hand, we are also bound to de- 
nounce, abolish, and, while they exist, to resist all 
laws and all institutions that tend to encourage the 
substitution of prostitution for family life. 

The limits of our duty in this respect are simply 
the limits of what is possible. These limits cannot 
be defined beforehand, they must be gradually dis- 
covered by experience; and they will be continually 
shifting as our social appreciation of the moral law 
is developed. 

With regard to the disease which it is the pro- 
fessed object of the Government Regulation of Pros- 
titution to check, it is one of the legion of frightful 
evils that are produced by prostitution. To attack 
it we must attack its cause. To all individual suf- 
ferers we wish to afford every available remedy, in 
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this as in every other case of suffering; but we can 
accept of no legislation which, passing by and accept- 
ing the known cause, insanely attempts to deal only 
with the effect. 

Our alternative, then, for the Contagious Diseases 
Acts should be this: To examine what are the 
present conditions— physical, social, educational, 
political—under which the life of the various classes 
of our people is carried on; testing them all by the 
question, ‘‘ Do they tend to encourage and facilitate 
family life?’’ or ‘‘ Do they tend to encourage and 
facilitate prostitution?’’ If the former, we must 
support and develop them; if the latter, we must 
denounce and abolish them. Where the conditions 
thus disclosed are capable of being improved by 
legislation—that is, when the moral law can be both 
declared beforehand and properly enforced by the 
compulsory power of the State—in all such cases 
we must demand legislation. 

If, on the other hand, we meet with conditions 
which, though injurious, are yet so subtle, or so 
complicated, that we are not able to lay down before- 
hand the moral law that ought to govern them, or 
if we do not see how we can, safely and justly, apply 
to them the compulsory power of the State, in all 
such cases, we must seek to provide the needed 
remedy by means of organized voluntary effort. 

It is a ‘gigantic and never-ending task. It touches, 
if it does not embrace, ‘‘The Whole Duty of 
Man.” 
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It must be attacked piecemeal. If we were to 
direct our attention to all that portion within which 
legislation is possible, we should find that it affected 
all the most important branches of industry, and 
embraced the general production and distribution of 
wealth among the people. Our social problem is— 
How can we bring about such social arrangements 
as will enable every honest and industrious man and 
woman to lead a family life worthy of the name? 
Such an inquiry would worthily task the best energies 
of a permanent Government Commission. Our pre- 
sent object is a much narrower one, and extends only 
to the laws which deal directly with the conduct of 
men and women, as such; and the principles to 
which we have been led serve to indicate the follow- 
ing rules, 

Let me, however, first suggest two more prin- 
ciples which ought to be embodied in our laws on 
the subject: 

Ist. Any act which is a crime as between per- 
sons who owe no special duty to each other, is a 
greater crime when done by a person who occupies 
a post involving special duties towards the injured 
person. 

Thus, an act which is criminal in a stranger is 
doubly criminal, and ought to be more severely 
punished, when committed by a parent against a 
child, by a master against a servant, by a medical 
man against his patient, by a lawyer against his 
client. 
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2nd, The duties of parents towards their children 
depend upon the fact of parentage, and not upon 
the provisions of any municipal law of marriage. 
On the contrary, the municipal law ought to be 
founded upon and to enforce those duties. 

The father as well as the mother, therefore, of 
an illegitimate child owe precisely the same duties 
towards it as they would if it were born in mar- 
riage; and ought to be compelled to fulfil those 
duties, 

The unwritten Common Law of England embodies 
the sound principle that everything that is an 
offence against public morals is unlawful. Hence 
marriage is the only condition in which the law 
can sanction sexual intercourse between man and 
woman, 

Nevertheless, the Law can only proceed to 
award punishment to sexual irregularities in certain 
cases. 

Ist. When a public exhibition of vice causes at 
once a public scandal, and a danger to the morally 
weak and the young. 

We have a right to protect ourselves from this 
scandal; and it is our duty to protect the weak and 
the young from this danger. 

2nd. When sexual irregularities are accompanied 
by force or fraud, including all cases of misrepre- 
sentation of facts, or taking an unfair advantage of 
youth, inexperience, or ignorance, such as, in ques- 
tions concerning property, would be held to consti- 
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tute fraud in a Court for the Administration of 
Equity. 

It ought not to be necessary to observe that a 
just law must, of course, regard and treat as criminal 
in a man any conduct which it regards as criminal 
in a woman, 

The highest end of all social institutions is the 
formation of a Free State, in which the citizens 
voluntarily co-operate for the regulation of their 
lives in accordance with the moral law. 

This end is obstructed whenever a Government 
assumes the function of interfering in the details of 
the private conduct of the citizens, beyond what is 
needed for the protection of the rights of fellow- 
citizens and the prevention of public nuisance. The 
functions of the Civil Tribunals, therefore, in sexual 
matters, should be limited to affording protection 
and redress to those individuals who appeal to them 
on the ground that they have suffered a wrong in 
one or more of the matters above specified. 

The functions of the Criminal Tribunals should 
be limited to the punishment of the doer of a wrong, 
either to the public, by some act which is a public 
nuisance, or to an individual, in one or more of the 
modes above specified. 

The functions of the Police ought to be strictly 
limited to those of the servant and executive officer 
of the Courts of Law. They should assist in, but 
never be allowed to conduct, the prosecution of 
offenders. They should have no power of arresting 
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any one except for the purpose of at once submitting 
the case, and their own conduct in making the 
arrest, to a magistrate. They should have no arbi- 
trary or undefined discretion. Least of all should 
they have a power outside of the Law; such a power 
cannot be, by any free people, permitted to any one, 
not even the Head of the State, whether he is called 
King, or Emperor, or President. Such a power as 
that of the police des meurs in France is lawless 
oppression; it is founded on the ruins of law, justice, 
and right; it is profoundly, alarmingly, intolerably 
immoral, 

In this paper I have spoken in positive terms, 
but I am well aware of the very great difficulties 
by which the subject is beset, and the suggestions 
I have made are submitted to all those who feel the 
evils by which we are at present surrounded, and the 
consequent duty that lies upon every one of us to 
strive to diminish them, I do not pretend to offer 
final or exhaustive solutions of these difficult ques- 
tions. I have attempted only to bring the failures 
of our actual condition to the test of principles; and, 
especially, to establish for Legislation the principle 
of our Federation, that in all sexual questions, as in 
all others, the Law of the Land ought to follow the 
Moral Law. 

If chastity is a law for woman, it must be so for 
every woman without exception; and if it is a law 
for every woman, it follows necessarily that it must 
be equally so for every man, 
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The most powerful national schoolmaster is the 
Law of the Land; and the hour for our national 
downfall will be approaching when we deliberately 
permit the Law of the Land to contradict the Law 
of Conscience. 
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Extracts from a Paper read at the Second International Congress 
of the British, Continental, and General Federation for the 
Abolition of Government Regulation of Vice, held at Genoa, 
September 27th to October qth, 1880, 


THE writer ran through the great documents of 
liberty, from the Ordinance of King Canute, in 1017, 
through the Ordinance of William the Conqueror, the 
Great Charter of John and Henry III, the Habeas 
Corpus, the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement, 
together with the Constitution of the United States 
and the French Penal Code, to show the fundamental 
principles of liberty as recognized by the most pro- 
gressive peoples, Particularly striking is the ex- 
tract from the Ordinance of King Canute: 

“ For we ought always, for love and fear of God, 
to doom and prescribe more lightly to the feeble 
man than to the strong, because we know full well 
that the powerless cannot raise a like burthen with 
the powerful, nor the unhale a like burthen with 
the hale; and therefore we ought to moderate and 
discreetly distinguish between age and youth, wealth 
and poverty, freedom and slavery, hale and unhale.”’ 

63 
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On which the writer remarks: It is a voice that 
comes to us over a period of more than eight hun- 
dred years, during which the cry of the weak and 
the oppressed for justice has never ceased to be 
heard in any one of the many lands we here repre- 
sent; and this old Ordinance of a semi-barbarous 
king, with the Council of his rude Barons, who were, 
nevertheless, the wise men of the Kingdom, expresses 
the same thoughts and aspirations that have brought 
us here; and even its very words are substantially 
those to which, here and elsewhere, we have all 
given so hearty a response, when addressed to us 
by our President, or by the founder of the Federation 
—Mrs. Butler. 

After this survey the writer continues: 

Let us now apply the principles we have been 
considering to the rights of those women who have 
been reduced to the abject misery, suffering, and 
crime of the life of a common prostitute in one of 
our great cities—victims, for the most part, of the 
selfish and cowardly wickedness of their male com- 
panions, who, however they may be absolved by 
Society, stand before the Divine Law, of which the 
Common Law is only an echo, as at least equally 
degraded, and deserving and doomed to receive, 
either here or hereafter, a punishment at least as 
heavy. It is just this step in our argument that 
our opponents will dispute. They will generally 
admit the principles on which we have been insist- 
ing; very likely, indeed, they will say that those 
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principles have now become commonplace; but they 
tell us we are fanatics and unpractical enthusiasts 
when we seek to apply them to the degraded out- 
casts—the dregs of Society. It is indeed there 
that lies the difference between us. They tell us, in 
the name of Society, not only to recognize the ex- 
istence of human outcasts as a fact, but to accept 
it as a normal fact, necessary in its character, con- 
stant in its amount. We, on the contrary, declare, 
in the name of Society, that the fact is abnormal, 
unnecessary, and capable of being indefinitely re- 
duced in amount. Even if there are women who 
are willing to sacrifice themselves and become 
‘ priestessec of humanity ’’—as they are called by 
my countryman, Mr. Lecky, in his History of Morals 
—either heroically, for the benefit of those men who 
are incapable of self-restraint, or perversely, in order 
to indulge in their own vicious propensities, we 
declare, in the name of Society, that we will not 
accept the sacrifice. The Human Society which is 
our ideal, and towards which it is our duty to strive, 
will have within it no human dregs. The Law which 
it will obey will be indeed Common Law, embracing 
within its protecting, restraining, guiding arms every 
man and every woman, and will be administered with 
justice to all, but with especial forbearance and 
tenderness to the poor, the weak, and the ignoble. 
To the administration of the police des meurs, every 
child whose name is added to the roll of sin is 
another gain; and every woman who flings away 
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her womanhood, and accepts without further struggle 
the position of a ‘‘ thing of the administration ”’ is a 
subject of satisfactory contemplation, a sign of suc- 
cess. To us every added name is an added loss— 
every submissive victim is an outraged human sister, 
while every act of rebellion, even though merely a 
frantic outburst of rage and despair, is a source of 
hope and a sign that, in spite of all regulations, the 
feeling of Humanity can never be entirely eradicated, 
and the cry for Justice can never be entirely stifled. 

In this Faith we are prepared to be denounced as 
Enthusiasts and Fanatics, and the fact that we appeal 
only to principles that are commonplace, while it is 
our glory and our strength, is also, in itself, the 
condemnation of our opponents. 

This step in our argument is so admirably summed 
up by M. F. Pillon, in a mémoire in the Critique 
Philosophique for 23rd November, 1879, which is 
quoted by M. Yves Guyot in one of the articles 
to which I have already referred, that I must be 
permitted to translate his words. He says: 

‘““Moral Jurisprudence teaches us that Prostitutes 
are women—that women are persons. 

“That Right is the primary object of Moral Juris- 
prudence—that Right can only be conceived as 
general and identical for all persons. 

“That, consequently, all persons, without distinc- 
tion of sex, have, as persons, equal rights, which 
the Law and the Public Authorities ought to respect 
and to guarantee. 
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“ That all legal offences of all persons ought to be 
clearly defined by the Law, and proved and judged 
in accordance with legal forms, and by the regular 
Tribunals, 

“That this equality of all persons before the Law, 
before the Judicial Power, and before punishment, 
constitutes the Common Law, 

“That the defence of this Common Law is the 
primary object of Civil Society, and the supreme 
interest of all, to which every other interest ought 
to be subordinated.”’ 

The more truthfully we appreciate the nature of 
the struggle in which we are engaged, the more 
strongly shall we feel that we must never expect 
our opponents to surrender at discretion. When the 
day of victory approaches, we know well they will 
attempt to adopt the Turkish policy of delay and 
compromise, It is, of course, impossible for us to 
anticipate exactly what they will propose, and there 
may be some danger in attempting to provide before- 
hand tests for proposals that are not yet before us; 
nevertheless, I think something useful may be done 
in that direction; and, still confining ourselves to 
the legislative aspect of the question, and taking our 
stand only upon the principles of the Common Law, 
I think we shall be tolerably safe if we admit no 
Law and no regulation that is in any way in con- 
flict with any one of the following six prescriptions: 

1. The Law, and the administration of the Law, 
must be equal as between men and women. 
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2. The Law must not provide, or even tolerate, 
any Official Register of Prostitutes, or any other 
official recognition of prostitution as the normal 
status of a social class. 

3. The Law must not sanction, or even tolerate, 
any violation of the rights possessed by every woman 
over her own person. On the contrary, it must 
declare that every enforced examination of the person 
of either man or woman is an indecent, criminal 
assault. 

4. The Law must not allow imprisonment except 
upon a judicial sentence, pronounced in open Court, 
upon sworn evidence of facts constituting a legally 
defined offence, and after full opportunity of defence 
by the accused. 

5. All policemen, when performing executive 
duties, must be in uniform, and under local control. 

6, All Officers of the Law must be fully respons- 
ible for all their acts, before the ordinary Courts. 

I hope the Justice of these Rules will appear to 
you, as it does to me, so self-evident as to be 
commonplace; yet I believe that if they were really 
enforced, they would absolutely destroy not only 
every existing system of the State Regulation of 
Vice, but also every substitute or compromise that 
has yet been suggested. 

I do not, of course, ask you to accept, as neces- 
sarily the best, the form of words in which I have 
endeavoured to express the mode in which the prin- 
ciples of the Common Law apply to our subject, but 
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I hope the review we have been taking together may 
induce us all to resolve henceforth to be more worthy 
than we have been hitherto, of the great Patriots and 
Lawgivers whom we are all proud to reckon among 
our forefathers; and never to cease from the struggle 
which we have commenced, until we have brought 
all the Laws of our Country into complete harmony 
with the grand but simple principles of 
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